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One of the fastest growing social and economic trends 
during the latter half of this, century has been the entry of 
women into the labor force * especially women with, children. 
Between I960 and 1985, thenumbet of ^ married\w6meh with children 
-under* Eighteen; increased 225%^ from*- 5 .,7 to 12.8 million. During 
-this same time period^ there was a 256% increase in the number 
or working- mothers with children under the age\o£ six. 
^(Gurdubal'di et ki.j 1986) In response £p this trend has grown a 
controversial body of psychological research inyestigating the 
effects of ma ternai employment oh children. After almdst thirty 
years of intensive study by a multitude of researchers, very few 
clear patterns of effects have been observed. In general, 
differences between children of working and rionwor king mbthers 
on most Measures of adjustment, inteiligjehce^ and abademic 
achievement are smalls arid the direction of these differ is 
often not consistent from one study to another. ?0neo£ the more 
consistent research f indings is: a brbader. sex-role : concept among 
children of working mothers;, however, the mechanisms by which 
maternal employment may Effect the development of such attitudes 
are riot Entirely known. in addition f many studies, especially 
early ones, are beset \by^ .serious methodological difficulties , in 
particulair> the confounding bf maternal emplbyriient With such 
variables as marital status, employment status X part-time versus 
full-time), and social; class i Instead of discerning direct 
effects of ^maternal emplp most research 

findings have strbrigly suggested that *hy observed effects are 
mediated by a large number of child, parent, familial and social 
variables ; Current refsearch represents a growing emphasis on 
the; complex interr.elatiphships between maternal employment and 
these other mediating variables . / 

Exactly how a ; mother^ working outside the home affects her 
child- is far from clear. Host early studies proceeded with the 
hypothesis that maternal employment produce^ social, 
psychological, and. cognitive detriments for th4 child. Hoffman 
(1963) ^tTu'died maternal employment, mother's Enjoyment of work, 
and psychosocial adjustment of children. She proposed two 
possible patterns of mother-child "interaction related to the 
Mother's employment : mothers who enjoyed their jobs would feel 
guilty, arid, would therefore pvercbmpensat bverprotecting the 
child; while mothers who disliked their jobs would be more 
likely to withdraw from arid neglect the child, since they would 
have rib reaspii to feel guilty about working . Both patterns 
might be Expected to compromise the child's well being 1 Hoffman 
hypothesized that children in the first group would show 
npnhostile, horiassertiye, withdrawn^ arid passive interactions 
with others, whilevchildreh in. the latter grbiip wou 
'demons.tr kte assertive, aggressive> and hostile ;beha> . jrs. 
Results; generally supported th Mothers who had a 

positive atticude toward their employment showed less severity 
arid hostility and more sympathy in disciplining their children, 
and their children had less respprisibility for household tasks 
thahvbbth children: j?f; nonworkihg mothers and mothers who 
disliked woirkv Women in the latjber group were less hostile and 
severe in thei ; r discipline than were nonwor king mothers, but 
were less, sympathelic/^than: -mothers, who liked work arid 



^dfemdh^trated ah overall pattern of withdrawal from and reduced 
Inyolvemen In accordance With the 

^y^Othesisv Children i .^h'os^*mb'tfiers ^en^'tfyje'd/^heiF wptk were less 
a;sse£% and riote Withdrawn, than children; whose 

mothers did ISnjoy ii».rk... ;H6ffman alsb ' reports loWer 
intellectuai performin^^ children of working mothers. 

She describes her: results as revealing two different syndromes 
of Tmal^ of working kdth^rS; However , 

llofffman ^failed to Consider .the adequacy of child: care 
arrangeme^ certainly influence the 

-mother^s attitude toward3her e#ioyroeht as Well as the child's 
level of adjustment she also does not. control for social 
class ^ 1 Vu^U; ; pp < bi.d:be the variable that actually differentiates 
_ between ^chlldrfen of wojrkingV and: nbnworking mothers . It is 
highly* :likely> especially .-during; '.the Sixties, thelt maternal 
emplo^eht frften sign;^ 

_ Iiii his s emplbymeht arid the adjustment of 

adolescents[> Nye C19631 /ca€e/tp cjpnc contradicting 
Hoffman's results. When rtionticolll-ng'Xor social class, he found 
no signify between phi Id rjen of employed and 

nonemployed mothers on measures of anxiety , academic 
achieyeme^^ delinquency . There were also no significant 

dif f ererices between thje two groups in terms of their af fictional 
attitudes, towards their mothers. Nye concludes that the common 
conception of the maladjusted child of the working mother is not 
supported by his results., 

Iiivk somewhat mote recjerit review of the literature on 
maternal employment ,r Hoffman C1974) proposes a; multidimensional 
view of the effects of ma ternfel. employment* She Asserts that 
the^impther 's level of sat isf action with her role may be more 
instrumental than the rble itself. Children whose motfeer^ work 
for self !^rien£ed- rather than financiail reasons show higher 
leyels : of' self -esteem and a higher regard for their parents. 
Several studies cited, in Hoffman's review have al£o found that 
highly . educated; nonemployed mothers are more dissatisf ied than 
mothers in full-rtime prof essional occupations. Adequacy of 
substitute ca£e arrangements also seems to affect the mother's 
satisfaction With her role and make her less prone to role 
strain^ Hoffman concludes thit/ generally* the Employed mother 
who obtains gratification from her work, has adequate child care 
arrangements, and does hot feel guilty does just as well as, and 
sometimes .better than , the nonemployed mother . 

EtaugH. (1974) reached: similar conclusions in her review of 
the maternal employ Like Hoffman, she views the 

mother's satisfaction With her role as an instrumental variable , 
in children's ad justment and achievement levels, especially for 
sphbol-age children. The 1^ maternal 
Employment .and school achievement seems to differ according to 
s£x. With boys With ^ empibyed mothers faring worse than boys with 
nonemployed: mothers. There appears to be little or ho 
difference between girls With nonemployed arid employed mothers. 
Maternal .emplpymerit also seems to be associated [ with upward 
mobility ,str ivirigs for both boys aird girls and with higher and 
more atypical career aspirations for girls. 

In her review Etaugh also asserts that the effects of. 
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maternal eropioymeht differ widely in both quality and magnitude 
depending on the developmental stage of the child. During early 
;chITdho6d> Xt seems, that the /quality,, rather than the quantity , 
of ^mot^ is. crucial; and employed mothers 

have 'been shown to be just as ef fectiye in this area as 
nonemployed mothers.. Adequate day care, is also important for 
the young children of er^ployed , Women. Fox school-age children, 
the^mbther^ role ik important to 

a^hi^veftent arid Adjustment levels, rather than employment status 
by itself . Pew effects, have been observed among adolescents i , 
suggesting that Whether or not the mother ^Works outside of the 
home is not as important to the adolescent ' is ad justment as other 
vari^ 

Research by Gold and Andre i (1978a and b) f dealing with both 
schqolTage and adolescent children ff reveals several interesting 
f indingsv In their study> comparing tenTyear-^ldrchirdreh. With 
employed an^ Gold and Andre (19J8) found 

significant interactions between maternal employment status, 
social ciass> knd sex in terms -of children levels of 
adjustment and achievement ^ Overall, boys performed worse than 
girls on measures of sctidol achievement and persointality 
adjust^ this effect was 4°sk ^rflhouhced tot all Working 
class; bbys;> and middle-class sons of employed mothers. Parental 
ratings; of the behavior of worHing-ciSss sons of employed 
mothers were the most disf avorable in comparisidn to all other 
grdiips; Maternal employment ' status' did- hoi : 9 on the ather hand f 
differentiate among females in terms of either adjustment or 
academic achievement. 

Thes maternal employment status social class interaction 
was also evident in the analysis of the results dealing with 
parental attitudes. Except in the working class, employed 
mothers were generally more Satisfied tftan noneiriployed mothers. 
Hustfahds of employed mother fere also more satisfied than 
husbands whose wives did [ hot work. Nonemployed mothers in the 
middle, cla^^ _ \ _ 

Gold and Andre also found several significant correlations 
between parent and child measures. For example, length of 
maternal employment was negatively related to adjustment scores. 
-^i|L^fc-l;<:y_pf father-child interaction was correlated positively 
with achievement scores among children of employed mothers; yet 
the opposite wa£ trufe f or children whose mothers ^d id: not work 
oiitsidfe^the hbme> This, suggests that the father-child 
relationship is kn iin^ortant variable modifying the effects of 
maternal employment f although the nature of this relationship is 
hot clear. JGpXd and Andre conclude that the working-class sons 
of employed:^ Worst; they are described more 

negatively by their fatheics f dembnsfcrate lower levels of 
aca<3emic achi It is possible that 

theise detriments are associated with qualities; of the father-son 
relationship., 

iGql§ arid Andre (1978) replicated this study with 
adolescents , although the effects of maternal employment on 
these older children were less pronounced. Overall adolescents 
of: employed mother a to be better adjusted than those 

whbse no't-'woifc, reporting a greater sense of 
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Rersohjii worth,, personal freedom, a greater feeling of 
^elonging^ family and. interpersonal relations. Gold 

Ian* Andre interpret this as being due to greater independence 
traiiiing iri families where the mother wbrks outside the home, a 
^Circumstance which may be Well, iri :tuhe with the adolescent's 
strlyingi: for independence • The relationship between maternal 
emplpymeht ahd\pobrer adjustment for boys was not found, and 
Gold -and: Andre conclude that mdternlil employment is not as 
salient a factor ifn adolescent development as it is in earlier 
•stage's, *• "f ''J- "\ — _ y 

prie of the few consistent findings iri the maternal 
employment literal is broader sex role concepts among 
children of employed mothers,, bbth schbol^a^e and adolescent. 
In both of the above studies> Gold; and Andre (19»78.a and 1978b) 
f found that children whose mo't^ home 

between tM Sexes. ThiS effect was 
moderated by social class ^ and; sexy with wotking^class boys 
hayihg :th£ l£Sft ^ef alifca rial, 'attitudes . HofiEman (1974) states 
th^tymatefnkl emplpyment stsatus is; especi^ tb 
females 9 se> :\rple concepts ^ daught^ of employed mbthers are 
less likely to de^ more likely . to aspire to 

nontraditibria^^ careers, and are mociVated to model theit mothers 
more strongly than are daughters of nohemployed women, bbuvan 
(19631 also % bund an association bietweeh cphf ormity to 
traditional sexual sterebtypeS and maternal ^employment status. 
She speculates that giirl4 whp^e inothet si employment is motivated 
by a desire for self^fulf illntent are inbre strphgiy motivated to 
model their mothers;* and, thus, incorporate a less traditional 
concept of gender into their identities. 

Almquist and Ang^ support for this 

theory in their study on career salienpe and occupational choice 
in college women. Almquist and Arigrist nbte that most 
researchers ?tudyin& the charactefcisticis which jaisCinguish 
career-oriented women from other employed women use the deviance 
-hypbthesis to explain: nbhQbnventip^ choices . 

Accordingf tb this theory, women who choose" occupations normally 
dominated by males; have a masculine self-image, are less 
interested in child-care ahd domestic activities, and tend to 
maintain^ impersonal relationships with others. Almqui^t and 
Angrist, ph the other hand,, formulate an enrichment hypothesis, 
which proposes that career^prierited women are more likely to 
identify with* professors and people in a particular occupation 
rather than with peers and family members . High career 
ssalience may, also be the result of more experience in the work 
world,, especially in ribricbriyentiorial occupations. According to 
this perspective, it is this* enrichment of experience that 
cohjtributes to career salience and atypical occupational 
choices, rather than maladjustment arid a masculine self-image, 
Almquist and Angrist studied college women for a period of four 
years and found relatively more support fpr the enrichment 
hypothesis;. Women whbse mothers had worked were more likely to 
be /r high^ in; career salience. In addition, wprrieri who chose 
atypi^l occupatiohs werei twice as Vlikely tb have employed 
mpthers than were women who made moire conventional choices. 
High career salience and atypical choice were also associated 
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with more job experienpe r and greater influence by teachers and 
-People in the chosen occupation v There, was no consistent 
evidence poirtting to fewer and less intimate relationships among 
careerrprient^ Almguist and Angrist conclude that 

f uture study ; 6f clreet -oriented women ishbuld emphasize the 
infiue'ndev^Qf role models rather than negative personality 
(deveibpme^t. 

Th£ iesulta of several other studies point to a broader 
sexrrple concept in .children of employed mpthers^. Marahtz and 
-Mansfield: (1977 ) found that at the ages of both five and eleven, 
girrs/whd i wprked^outside the home had more flexible 

sex-role ^perceptions and were more likely to describe wpmen as 
compe ten t; and cbmpe t i t i ve # HpWe ve r , the t radi t ionali ty of the 
mother Vs job was nipre highly Associated* with sek-rble> concept 
than maternal employ^ status itself. Similarly, Jones and 
^c^ride : (,198Q); found. *hat when first- ind secbndrgrade children 
are asked to decide who does a number bf activities, children of 
npnemploy^ aire more likely to give sex^sVereotyE)ed 

responses, while children whose mbthers eire employed are more 
likely t 

One weakness of the sex-role literature involves the 
relative inattention to the effects of maternal employment on 
'fehe r sex-rol£ : attitude.s of sons. As Powell and steelmari (1982) 
point put, fehe attitudes of men are important, since negative 
male attrtudes^coiild^ impede women's entry into the labor force. 
Furthermbre, negative male attitudes toward employed wbmen could 
prevent .accomodation of the working nor Id to the special ne^ds 
bf the employed mother In addition, husbands with critical 
attitudes Otoward their sppuse's employment might be less 
accomodating and supportive at home. Using NORC data gathered 
Nationwide from adults oyer the age of eighteen^ Powell and 
Stee^Lman investigated the effects of ma terhal education level 
an^ employment on, attitudes toward employed, wopien/mothers. In: 
addition, the researchers distinguished between subjects whose 
mothers worked during their preschool years and those whose 
mothers- eyer^work.ed-putside .the home., dverall, .f eihales. were 
more tolerant of employed women than were males. For both 
sexes;, rmp£hef f s leVel of education was strongly related to 
sex-role attitudes, with high education being less 
stereotyped attitudes. Employment during the preschool years 
was significant in determining sexriole attitudes for males 
.only, dn the basis of these results , Powell arid Steeimkn 
suggest that attitudes toward the opposite sex are shaped in 
part by interactions with the opposite-sex parent * especially 
duringredr^ They predict that the increasing number 

of motfiets who are entering the work force while their children 
are qUite ^ young will promote more egalitarian male attitudes in 
*t'he future. However, the fact that maternal traits accounted 
for only 22% of the: variance! in their results implies that there 
are pther^ signlMcant factors at work as well./ 

The :bulk of the findings con orientation 
and maternal employment strongly suggests that having an 
employed^ somehow facilitates the development of a broader 

sexrrple* ^concept;.' Many aspects of this relationship remain to 
' ; b(§-cl : arif-ij5d;. For instance, the role of the father's attitude 
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and- pa£H has gotten very little 

^research attention. This variable could be especially relevant 
for; boys i; The differential impact of maternal employment on 
£he ^i;e'XTrol : e>;conceptS' of boys and gi?rls also heeds to be more 
clpsely ex4mined. Another variable of virtually unexplored 
importance to sex-role concept ;cou^ the mother' £ enjoyment 
of h£r jobi It can be argued that an employed mother who enjoys 
her job would; jpreieht a stronger, more positive nohtraditional 
EOl^;|jd.djs£;^6 hgr cffiidrenv " 

;Ih t addition, to acting, .as hbhtraditional role models for 
theiE ^ children y ^ emRlbyed mother, and her hiisbarid may also 
cireat^ a home atmosphere which encourage and eveii demands , 
independence^ both directly ahd; ihdifectly; Several researchers 
Hayd/ sugge'sted greater independence training for adolescents 
%%t)\\ empl6yedr^mbtKeri r ( Dou van r 1963; Hoffman, 1963,; Hoffman, 
1#74* ;Lirt;ne^ and Verriberg, 19JB3; Propper, 1972 j Since the 
dey^lppment of^ issue during adolescence, it 

Wpuld be v&$xikbXk tfr examine Jthe Wa^s in. which maternal 
employment status may influence emerging independence. 

Murphey et 41* ( lf62| studied the adjustment patterns of 
adolescents durihg arid" following .the transition ^ rom high school 
to college y in order to .determine what factors characterize 
healthy ^ parentrchild Reparation arid the development of 
independence;, bef inirig- autonomy as the ability to make 
separate ^respohs found thai students who were 

h^9hly independent possessed a growing; sense pf, equality with 
parents, the freiedom to^ and responsibility for 

their deicisipris. These independent students also maintained 
close affectionai ties with their patents. Murphey et al. also 
founcJ. certain parent character i^ be related to high 

autonomy in adblescents e namely^ a strong inner direction in 
life activities, high valuation of independence,, and the ability 
to communicate values and standards. Parents whose children did 
not show a; level of autonomy adaptive for the college transition 
tended to be somewhat overly child-centered and to have a low 
sense of separateness from the child. While these results were 
obta ined us irig^ a smal-1 / ■ mostly up^er -class Sample , this study 
does; suggest that the deyelbpmeht bf independence is influenced 
by parental characteristics, and it is possible that some of 
these characteristics may differentiate between mothers who work 
outside of the home and those who chbbse hot to. 

There is very little evidence directly linking maternal 
employment and greats independence i in their study of 
independence^ in , kindergarten children,, Siegal et al. (1963) 
foun^/ld difference betweeh degree of independent behavior 
exhibited in, a classroom* getting by subjects with employed and 
honemplpyed^^^ Most other Authors discussing greater 

independence ; training in homes of employed mothers infer this 
i : ndjbrectly ; ; £rpm research results which show that children whose 
motKers^ wp;rk outside the home have more household 
resppri^ For example^ ppuvah (1963) found that girls 

whose -mother^ engaged in more serious, 

adult^Iike, rather than leisure, activities;, such as working at 
fpar.t^time jobs* *ah<$ .aoihi^busehpld ; chp*e£v' These girls also 
ibegan : dating at a younger agfe and with gr^atfer frequency; and 
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report spending less time with their families. Douvan concludes 
from her results that daughters of women employed full-time 
demonstrate precocious autonomy and unresolved dependency. On 
the other hand, girls whose mothers worked part-time were more 
involved in leisure activities and reported greater involvement 
in family activities and closer parent-child ihvolvemettt. These 
differences were most marked among working-class subjects, and 
Dpuvah Reasons that economic factors may be at work; She 
theorizes that women who work only part-time are more likely to 
be motivated by a desiire for self-realization than, by financial 
necessity, while women, working full-time may not be doing so by 
choice. 

in a later study, Propper (1972) compared the number and 
kinds of activities engaged in by adolescents with employed and 
rionemployed mothers and found that, contrary to her hypothesis, 
maternal employment was hot associated with fewer leisure 
activities and organizational memberships for adolescents, in 
terms of household responsibility, maternal employment status 
was significant only for males; boys with employed mothers did 
more domestic choices. Overall, however f Propper concludes that 
maternal employment status does not significantly affect the 
nature and quantity of, adolescents' activities.. 

The current study represents an attempt to examine the 
relationship between maternal employment status arid sex-role 
concept, autonomy, and lpciis of control in early adolescence. 
Overall, it is hypothesized that children whose mothers are 
employed will show broader, less stereotyped perceptions, be 
more autonomous, and have a more internal' locus of control. The 
possible influence of several mediating factors on these 
variables will also be investigated. Mothers who enjoy their 
work are expected to shape the development of a more egalitarian 
sex-role concept. Level of maternal education and type of 
materrial occupation will also be examined as two components of 
socioeconomic status Which may have some bearing on adolescent 
outcomes. Maternal employment will also be studied in terms of 
the child's age when the mother first entered the work force in 
an- attempt, to, clarify the differential impact of maternal 
employment at various developmental stages. It is hoped that by 
simultaneously studying several variables related to maternal 
employment, a more comprehensive view of the relationships 
between maternal employment and child outcomes can be obtained. 

METHODS 

Subjects ? Eighty-one eighth grade students, forty-one female and 
forty male, completed the questionnaire in their social studies 
classes.. The majority of subjects were Caucasian, of middle- to 
upper-class socioeconomic background, and were attending a 
suburban, junior high sdhool in eastern Pennsylvania. The four 
social studies class.es/were chosen in such a way as to stratify 
tiye sampie according to academic level. The lowest academic 
level (gerieral) represented in the sample was a class of 
seventeen students who demonstrated significantly below average 
levels; of achievement and intellectual ability in social 
studies. The next level (low academic) was a class of 
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twenty-two students at an average to slightly below average 
level of achievement and ability in social studies. The third 
level class (high academic) contained twenty-six students of a 
somewhat above average level of ability, while the fourth class 
was composed of sixteen gifted students who were enrolled in a 
gifted resource program which encompassed a variety of school 
subjects. Generally speaking, students 9 placements in social 
studies are consistent with their placements in other classes. 

Dependent Measures : Three dependent variables comprised the main 
focus of the study: sex-role orientation, autonomy } and locus of 
control. The sex-role orientation measure administered 
(Appendix 1) was adapted from a Likert-type scale developed by 
Brogan and Kuther (1974) which was validated using a sample of 
college students. Seven of the original thirty-six items were 
omitted? because they were judged to be, irrelevant or 
incomprehensible to eighth graders. The remaining twenty-nine 
items were rephrased to approximate a seventh to eighth grade 
reading level. Each item makes a statement about the nature of 
sex. roles in educational., family, and vocational contexts; the 
subject is required to indicate on a six-point scale the degree 
to which he agrees with the statement. . The Adolescent Autonomy 
Scale (AAS)" (Appendix 2) was specifically created for use in 
this investigation. It assesses the degree to which subjects 
make their own decisions, or are permitted by their parents to 
make decisions, about guidelines for their behavior (i.e., 
curfews, money management, dating, etc.). The scale also 
measures the degree of responsibility delegated by the parent 
and subsequently assumed by the adolescent. The AAS is composed 
bf nineteen forced-choice items; scores range from zero to 
nineteen (high scores indicate high levels of autonomy). Each 
item is composed of two statements describing experiences 
relevant to eighth-graders, one of which reflects high 
independence. The subject is asked to choose the statement 
which best describes circumstances in her/his own life. The 
Newicki-Strickland Scale For Children was used to measure locus 
of control (Appendix 3). With the secoring procedure used, high 
scores reflected ah external locus. 

The questionnaire also included a demographic data sheet 
(Appendix 4) assessing parents 1 marital status, level of 
maternal education, maternal employment status, hours worked per 
week (mother), type of maternal occupation, mother's enjoyment 
of job, and the subject's age when his/her mother first began to 
work. 

Procedure : Parental permission forms were mailed to the 
students? homes several weeks prior to administration of the 
questionnaire. Students whose parents or guardians prohibited 
the students 1 participation were omitted, as were students who 
were absent from class oh the day of the survey's 
administration. One student who refused to complete a 
questionnaire was also omitted. All questionnaires were 
completed on the same day during social studies classes. 
Students were encouraged to ask questions about anything they 
did nob understand,; and there was no time limit. There was 
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ample time during the class period for all students to finish. 

RESULTS 

Only a minority (8.6%) of the students had mothers who were 
npnemployed. Roughly half (46%) had started working outside the 
home after their child reached, public school age, 19% returned 
to work, when their child was three to five years, and 27% 
resumed employment prior to their child f s third birthday. The 
shall number of nonemployed mothe.ts made multivariate 
statistical procedures using maternal employment as a factor 
^productive. For this reason, simple comparisons between 
children of employed and nonemployed mothers are not available. 

Sex Role Orientation 

A 2 x 2 x 4 ANOVA examining the effects of marital status, 
sex, and academic level showed overall significance. (P =8.21, 
pX.Opl) More specif ically. a 2 x 4 ANOVA revealed significant 
effects for sex (F = 53.44, p<.0001) and academic level (P = 
12.61, pC.QOOl). Girls were more flexible in their sex-role 
^perceptions than were boys, and high academic levels were 
associated with less sexist attitudes. 

When the data was sorted according to sex, marital status, 
and employment status, a few interesting correlations surfaced. 
Mother's enjoyment of her job was associated with more flexible 
sex-role perceptions for daughters in intact families (r = .50, 
p<.03). For boys in intact families in which the mother 
currently works, young age at the beginning of the mother f s 
employment is predictive of more egalitarian sex-role attitudes 
(r » .38, p<.05). Also in families in which the mother is 
working (intact and divorced) , type of maternal job is 
correlated with sex role scores (r ■ .27, p<.G4), with 
professional jobs associated with lower, less stereotyped 
scores. 

Autonomy 

A regression analysis looking at the effects of hours 
worked per week, type of maternal occupation ] and mother's level 
of education, on boys 1 autonomy scores was significant (P = 2.14, 
p 3 .05). Hours worked per week showed highly significant 
effects (P ■ 5.21, p<.01); effects for type of job were less 
powerful (P = 3.79, p<.05). Boys whose mothers worked full-time 
were most likely to score high on the autonomy scale, and 
professional maternal occupation was also associated with higher 
scores. Mother f s level of education did not contribute a 
significant independent effect. 

For girls, the only significant relationship was a positive 
correlation between mother *s level of education and autonomy 
scores, with high education levels being predictive of higher 
kutonomy scores;, (r = .33, p<.05) 

Locus of Control 

A 2 x 2 x 3 ANOVA examining the effects of marital status, 

sex, and academic level revealed significant effects for 

.academic level (F « 3.70, p<.02) and a significant interaction 
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between marital status and sex (P - 5.74 r p<.02). Students in 
higher level classes were more likely to have an internal locus 
of ^control. Girls in divorced families were most internal/ 
while boys in divorced families were most external. 

For girls alone, correlational data showed a negative 
correlation between mother's level of education and scores on 
the locus of control scale (r = -.32, p<.05), indicating an 
association between high maternal education and internality for 
daughters. 

Maternal Variables 

There were a variety of significant correlations among 
maternal variables foe subjects whose mothers worked. The data 
for boys whose mothers were employed showed significant 
correlations between; academic level and scores on both the 
sex-role orientation and the locus of control scores, (r - -.55, 
p^.001 and r * ^»34, p<. 05, respectively) * Among boys, high 
academic placement was associated with less sex-role 
stereotyping and greater internality. Marital status was 
significantly associated with the age of the child at the 
mothers first employment;, divorced or separated women were more 
likely fed have begun working later (r - -.26, p<.04). Marital 
status was also related to the number of hours worked per week, 
witfi divorced mothers working more hours (r = ;34, p<.01). 

Mothers who began working early in their children's lives 
were also likely to work more hours per week (r = r- # 30, p<.02). 
Similarly, mothers who enjoyed their jobs also worked more hours 
per week (r * .25, p<.05). 

Other correlations emerge when subjects are separated 
according to sex and maternal employment status. For girls, 
mother 1 s enjoyment of job is associated with lower scores on the 
sex-role orientation scale (r = .43, p<.03). Type of maternal 
jpb is also related to child 1 s age at which mother went to work; 
daughters whose mothers went to work when they were young were 
more likely to have professional jobs (r = -.39, p<.04). 
Professional mothers of female subjects also worked more hours 
per week (r * .40,, p<.04). The relationship between hours 
worked per week and child's age when mother began working was 
not significant for girls. 

Somewhat different correlations emerged in the data for 
subjects whose mothers did not work. Mother's level of 
education was differentially associated with locus of control 
scores for boys and girls. For girls, high level of maternal 
education was associated with internality (r = -.58, p<.05), 
while the opposite was true for boys, although this latter 
correlation (r = .92, p = .08) did not reach significance. 
Small sample size could be responsible for this paradoxical 
finding. 

DISCUSSION 

Overall, the results failed to reveal many clear patterns 
of effects from maternal employment variables. The validity of 
the multivariate analyses was limited due to insufficient number 
of subjects in some cells, especially in samples of subjects 
.^rom divorced families. Only nineteen subjects in the sample 
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were f rofr divorced families, which makes investigation of 
interactions^ among-variables difficult. ^ 

Correlational data revealed several interesting, trends, 
especially; in terms of sex differences. Correlations between 
maternal and child variables differed for boys and girls, 
especially on the sex-role orientation scale. Professional 
employment was Associated with lower sex-role scores for both 
sexes. However, while lower scores (indicating less "sexist" 
a€tftude?) for boys wer^ associated with ypiirig age at the 
beginning of mother? s Employment, this relationship was not 
observed among girls. This finding is consistent with research 
by Powell and 4teelman ( 1?82) which revealed that maternal 
employment dur seemed to be more 

pfedictiVe of boy's sex-role perception than of girls. It seems 
that maternal ^ employment, may have a greater impact on sons' 
sex-role perceptions during the younger ^ears, when children are 
somewhat, more impressionable and more .dependent on their parents 
for information [ about ttieir world. Why this seems more crucial 
for boys than for girls needs futurie elucidation, it may be 
that i den itification with the: opposite-sex parent is niore 
specific toTearly years, while identification with same-esex 

^piarent is a more extended process. 

For girls, mother's Ten joyment of job was a. significant 
predictor of sex^rple scores; women who enjoyed their jobs were 
more likely to have daughters who held less stereotyped 
attitudes regarding sex roles. A plausible explanation for this 
is that women who enjoy their work present more positive role 
models, with whom their daughters more readily identify 
Ahdther possible explanation is that women who are mbre liberal 
in their sexr-role attitudes are more active in seeking outside 
employment which is selfr-f alfiiling. fn thiis case* it is likely 
that the transmission of sex- role values from mother to child is 
not as directly related to enjoyment of job per se. However, 
the role-model hypothesis i's a compelling, one which deserves 
further investigation. 

Sex differences also emerge in relationships between 
maternal variables and scores on. the autonomy scale. High level 
of maternal education is positively correlated with daughters' 
autonomy scores, but not with males' scores. There is a 

/suggestion th£t, full-time and professional employment are 
predictive of greater autonomy for boys. In their study of the 
relationship between parental Occupational skills and attitudes 
and children's school behaviors, Piotrkowski and Katz (1982) 
suggest, that parents reinforce in their children values and 
skill acquisition which is reinforced in their jobs. The above 
f indings suggest that this could be an area for further 
explpratibh. 

Findings regarding relationships between locus of control 
scores and I other variables reveal several sex differences in 
terms of th4 variables which are related to maternal employment. 
Fpr : .malf Subjects, interhality was associated with higher 
academic level. LOC data for giris, on the other hkhd reveal an 
association between high level of maternal education and 
internali^ It would seem t both from these, results and the 
findings regarding sex-role orientation,, that mother's level of 
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educatio- is a. more) influential variable for daughters than for 
sons; /Tw v /related possibilities could account for this; one, 
that daughters are more strongly motivated to incorporate their 
mothers 1 ;acKi-'everient; Motivation and self-directed orientation 
(X?sumrng; that educational level refledts achievement 
7QOtlya€i9.h') : than are sons.. A second interpretation is that 
mothers are more intensive in instilling th^ir own values in 
their daughters than in sons. 

Correlations among maternal variables suggest some 
interesting hypotheses about the nature of employed mothers* 
work experiences which are worthwhile areas for further 
investigation. Women who work full-time are more likely to have 
begun workihg earlier in their children 1 ? lives, and they enjoy 
their jpbs more. This could indicate either a greater 
commitment to; work and: career, or a greater financial need. 
Similarly, the fact that women who work : more hours per week 
enjoy Ktheir jobs more could also indicate both greater career 
- commitment or a defensive heed to justify the excessive 
investment of time and energy in occupational pursuits. Both 
possibilities could hay e implic children of working 

women;, Highly career^cominitted women whb' are content with their 
wdjic may be more psychological^ their children 

than k woman preoccupied with ambivalence and conflict about 
career ambitions and achievements, in addition, women who are 
satisfied with their vocational decisions will probably transmit 
a more consistently positive attitude towards female employment 
and work in gjeniral. This is supported by the finding that 
enjoyment of job and flexibility of daughters 1 sex-role 
jperceptiohs are positively correlated. 

In general, the sample size in this study was often 
insufficient for drawing' many conclusions about observed 
effects, especially interaction effects, for the large number of 
variables examined. While it is valuable and even necessary to 
examine the simultaneous effects of several variables related to 
maternal employment, a' larger-scale study would be more 
effective in assessing the interrelationships among multiple 
variables. However; the current study is one of the few which 
have examined the influence of several maternal employment 
variables, and it is hoped that future studies will continue the 
trend towards a more comprehensive examination of employment 
status and child outcomes. This study is also one of the few 
which have considered the longer term effects of maternal 
employment history, by investigating adolescents. 
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:apeendix 1 
sex^role orientation scale 



Please rate how much you agree or disagree with each of these 
statements according to the following scale. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
o 
6 



strongly disagree 

pretty much disagree 

disagree a little more than agree 

agree a little more than disagree 

pretty- much agree 

strongly agree 



1,. It is more important for a wife to help her husband's career 
. ihari to have a career herself \ L 

2. The idea of girls playing on Little League baseball teams is 

silly, , : 

3. It is more important for a woman to stay slender and dress 
nicely than it is for a man. 

4. The old saying that a woman's place is in the home is still true 
and should stay 6hat way. . 

5. A girl should not compete top much with boys and should keep 
quiet and not tell a boy when lie is wrong. 

6.. A woman who sees a lot of people as part of her job (for 

example, a teacher or salesperson) should not work when she is 
pregnant. m , 

7. The husband should be the cue to make big decisions in the 
family, such as buying a car or a house. 

8. In groups that have both males and females in them, it is better 
if the males are the leaders. 

9. Married women with young children should not have jobs unless 
the family needs money. 

10. If a man and a women both apply for the same job, the man 
should probably get it because he probably has a family to 
support; , . 

11; Marriage is a partnership and the wife and the husband should 
share the responsibility of supporting the family. 

12. A woman should not take a promotion if her family would have to 
moyev and her husband would have *':6 find another job. - 

13.. A married^ woman who would rather haye- a career than have 
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children should not feel guilty. 

14. It is better for a man to bo the boss at a place where both men 
and women work. = 

15 -i A husband should not feel bad if his wife makes more money than 
he does . ^ 

16 . When a male student and a female student are both smart enough 
to get the same scholarship, the male should get it because he 
will probably have a better career. 

17.. It is just as bad for a man to use dirty language as it is for 
a woman. 

18. it is okay for both boys and girls to play with dolls. . 

19. The best jobs f or women* are feminine jobs, such as nursing, 
teaching, working in a library. ' 

20. Girls should noc be afraid to compete in any kinds of sports. 



21. Women should be able to get jobs that men usually have, such as 
doctor , scientist, or construction, worker . 

22. it is okay if a woman does not want to change her last name 
after she gets married. . 

23. A wife should run the household and the husband should support 
the family, even if the wife has a job. 

24. It is okay for a woman to be a priest, a minister, or a rabbi. 



25. There is no reason why a woman should not be president of the 
United States. 

26. It is not a good idea for a husband to stay home and take care 
of the children while his wife works. 

27. The only reason that girls need to learn about careers is that 
they might hot get, married or they might get divorced. 

28. There is no reason why a man should give his seat to a woman 
. who is standing on a crowded bus. 

29. Men should be able to take jobs that women normally have, such 
as a nurse, telephone operator, or hairdresser. 
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APPENDIX 2 
ADOLESCENT AUTONOMY SCALE 

Please circle the letter before the statement in each pair 
which best applies to you. 



J.Y A. I have a job/ which supplies most of my spending money. 

My .parents give me an allowance which supplies most of my 
spending money. 

2. A; My parents give me a certain amount of money for buying 

clothes, allowing me to decide what to buy. 
*B. My parents decide what clothing, to buy for me. 

3. A. My parents tell me when I should come home at night after 

spjcial eventsr outings with friends, etc. 
E f I f m allowed to decide when to come home after social events 
and outings with friends. 

4. A. My parents and I often disagree about what time I should come 

in at night. 

B - My parents and I usually agree on the time that I should come 
in .at night. 

5. ,A.* I usually come in at night at or before the time set by my 

parents. 

B. I am often late coming home at night. 

6. A.My parents have forbidden me to hang around with certain kids 

or groups of kids. . 
B. I am allowed to choose my own friends, even if my parents 
don't always approve of them. 

7. Ai I am allowed to go out with members of the opposite sex. 

B. I am not allowed to go out with members of th opposite sex. 

8. A. My parents insist oh meeting all of the girls/guys that I 

date before I can go out with them. 
B. I am allowed to decide whether to introduce my 
girlfriends/boyfriends to my parents. 

9... A. I am not allowed to have members of the opposite sex in my 
home withpnt an adult present. " 
B. I am. permitted to invite members of the opposite sex to my 
home when there are no adults present. 

10. A. I decide when and how long to study. 

B. My parents require me to do a certain amount of homework 
every night;. 

,11. A.. My parents check my homework. 

B. My parents leave it up. to me to finish my homework. 
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12. k. i choose my own bedt;ime most of the time. 

B. My parents usually tell me when to go to bed. 

13,. A. I usaliy take care of myseif while, my parents are at work. 
B. Ah older teenager, relative or other adult supervises while 
my rpa rents ate aft work.. 

14. A. I tend to behave according to the rules set down by my 

parents even when my parents are not home. 
B. I often disregard my patents 1 rules when my parents aren't 
home; 

15. Ai My parents leave me in charge of younger brothers and 

sisters when they go out. 
B. ;My -parents hire, an adult or older teenage to supervise when 
t they/ go out. 

16. A. I am permitted to go to the mall without an adult. 

B. My parents make sure that an adult goes with me when I go 
shopping. 

17. A. I sometimes use buses or trains to get from place to place 

without an adult, (hot including school) 

B. I ^never ride buses or trains when I go places without an 
adult,. 

18. A. I sometimes go places by myself (shopping, parties, other 

social events) 
B. I try never to go anywhere, alone. 

19. A. I cook for myself and/or my family. 
B. J don't do any cooking at home. 

20. A; I don't do laundry at home. 

B. I do laundry for myself and/or my family. 
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APPENDIX 3 

NOWICKI-STRICKLAND LOCUS OP CONTROL SCALE- FOR CHILDREN 
£K Please answer each question by circling yes or no. 



1. D6 you believe that most problems will solve 
themselves if you just don't fool with them? 



2. Do ybii believe that you can stop yourself from 
getting a cold? 



3. Are some* people just born lucky? 



4.. Are you often blamed for things that just 
aren't your fault? 

5. Dp you feel that most of the time it doesn't 
pay. to try hard because things never turn out 
right anyway? 



6. Do you feel that if things start out well in 
the morning that it's going to be a good day no 
< matter what you do? 



7 • Do you believe that wishing can make good 
things happen? 



8. Most v of the time do you find it hard to change 
a friend's mind? 



9; bo you believe that most people are just born 
good at sports? 



10 ; po >you feel that when you do something wrong 
there's very Tittle you can do to make it 
right? 



YES NO 



YES NO 



YES NO 



YES NO 



YES NO 



YES NO 



YES NO 



YES NO 



YES NO 



YES NO 
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I'-y'- i:i. Do :you. feel that one of the best ways to 

handle a problem is just riot to think about it? 



12. bo, you feel that you have a lot of choice in 



deciding who your friends are? 



13 If you find a four leaf clover do you believe 
that it might bring you good luck? 



14., Have you ever had a good luck charm? 



? 15; bo, you think that people can get their own way 
: % Xi they just keep trying? 



16. Have you felt that when somebody wants to be 
yotir enemy there's little you can do to change 
matters? 



IT. Have you felt than when people were mean to 
you it was usually for no reason at all? 



18. Do you feel that when good things happen they 
-happen because of hard work? 



19 # Are you the kind of person who believes that 
- planning ahead makes things turn out better? 



20. Do you think it's better to ba sraart than to 
be lucky? 



YES NO 



YES NO 



YES NO 



YES NO 



YES NO 



YES' NO 



YES NO 



YES NO 



YES NO 



YES NO 
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APPENDIX 4 
DEMOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 

Please answer the following questions as accurately as possible, 



1>. -Sex :H F 

2. Are your parents divorced or separated? 



;\v„* 3. List your, brothers and sisters according to age and sex, 
v< example: female aige 10 , 

male age 6 



4; is your mother presently employed? Has she been 

working for at least one. year? , If answer to either 

question is no, skip to number "51 

5; About how many hours, does your mother work each week? 

^ less than 15 hours/wk. 

15 r* 25 hours/wk. 

_^_26 - 39 hours/wk. 
J] 40 or iiiore houts/wk. 

6i, On a scale of o le to five rate how much you believe your mother 
enjoys her job. 

1. * very much 

2 = pretty much 

3 - ab^ut average 

4 « no*, very much 

5 a riot, at all 

7i Check the category which best describes your mother's job. 

professional, for example, doctor, lawyer 

white-collar worker - sales, management, nursing, 
teaching, etc. 

blue-collar worker - corotruction worker, truck 

driver, cashier waitress, etc. 

S:. How, old were you when your mother first began to work? 

Ibirth - 2 1/2 yfs. " 
- % 13 v- 5 yrs. 



... ^ 1 2 yrs or older 

> • : * My mother has never worked during my life. 
Check the highest level of education completed by your mother. 

some college 
college graduation 
_ professional degree (Ph.D., master's diegree, etc.) 

, What are your present career goals? 
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